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man of Roanoke, the manumission of his slaves,
speaks volumes to Ms political friends. In the
last hour of hia existence, when his soul was
struggling from its broken tenement, his latest
effort was the confirmation of this generous act
of a former period. Light rest the turf upon
him, beneath his patrimonial oaks I The prayers
of many hearts made happy by his benevolence
shall linger over his grave, and bless it."

These letters in reply to the Eichmond paper
were written, in July, 1833, less than one month
after the death of Eandolph, and published in the
" Essex Gazette." The passage last quoted, as
he wrote it in prose, probably awakened the in-
spiration of his noble poem, "Eandolph of Eoa-
noke," which was first published in the " National
Era," in January, 1847, it being one of his earli-
est contributions to that paper when he assumed
the position of corresponding editor. It had prob-
ably been lying in his portfolio for more than thir-
teen years. Several lines in the poem indicate
that it was written not long after Eandolph's
death,1 which occurred June 24, 1838.

The die was now  cast.     "Whittier had com-

1 The manumitted slaves of John Randolph, three hundred in
number, could not he allowed to remain free in Virginia. Ran-
dolph's executor bought land, erected buildings, and made other
preparations for them in Bremen, Mercer County, Ohio, at an ex-
pense of over $30,000. But when it came to settling them on
the new purchase, the people of the vicinity, including- the very
men who sold the land and had the money in their pockets, raised
a mob, and insisted on driving them back into Virginia, A bond
had to be given that the negroes should not become paupers, be-
fore they were allowed to remain upon the land purchased for
them.